February 16, 1958 : 


Writing letters is fun when penning a missile tal 
a pal. But letters can also be:your downfall, for 
they play a key part in your Life. letcers reveal 
what you are like. Handwriting experts can describe 
your personality just from your signature. The kind@® 
of form or style or cleanliness you use and the : 
quality of grammar says a lot about you. 

Would you write a poison letter? Do you write tah 
the editor or congressman only when you're angry? 
Or do you also write when you're satisfied? Or do 
you write to them at all? Are your letters full of | 
"I" appeal or of “"you"’ appeal? Do you write pals 
across the ocean in an effort to share in inter- 
national goodwill? Or don't you wish to be bothered? 
Do you write to make people happy or to make life 
miserable for them? The calibre of your Christian 
concern for others is reflected in how you make use 
of your letter writing. 


“The insane suggestion that we purchase $700 

Hi-Fi sets for each of the Sunday school rooms 

has been turned down. Is there any more old 
business?” 


| Herman C. Ahrens, Jr. 
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What your letters 
tell about you 


know just by his shadow? By 
his footsteps? By the sound 
of his voice on the telephone ? 

People soon learn to spot you 
through your letters, too—and with- 
out having to look at the postmark 
or return address either. Nor by 
recognizing your handwriting or the 
color of ink and stationery you pre- 
re 

Often people who may never hope 
to meet you in person will have a 
surprisingly accurate mental picture 
of the real you after exchanging 
only a few notes. Not perhaps of 
such superficial qualities as hair and 
eyes and height — although, even 
there, you might be astounded at the 
shrewd guesses. 

How you write says much. 
Getting a letter that is crumpled and 
smeared is like being introduced to 
someone whose clothes, hair, and 
nails, shout “messy, messy!” Torn 


C AN YOU recognize someone you 
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By Helen Watermas 


letter paper, a scratchy pen, or @ 
typewriter ribbon so old that th 
letters are barely legible, say clearl 
that the writer can afford nothing 
better or just doesn’t care. And 3 
you get such a letter, can’t you en 
vision the soiled hands that sent it? 
But if the note you receive is fresh 
and crisp, can’t you imagine th 
fingers that sent it too? 

The extrovert may scribble pag 
after page to write the same numb 
of words that a more inhibited indid 
vidual would crowd onto one, while 
a more balanced person is apt t¢ 
be moderate in the size of his letters; 
and in how they are spaced on the 
page. 

What you write says eve 
more. How self-centered, for im 
stance, do your letters make you api 
pear? Look over that letter you art 
just ready to mail or think bae 
over recent correspondence, 

Do your paragraphs all sing “m 


) 
i| 
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Monkmeyer Photo 


e-me”—a long recital of what you 
ink of your family, school, or 
jends? Can you write only of the 
amps you've suffered, the long 
yurs you've had to put in, the 
yiden dreams you wish would come 
ue? 

/Or do you write only those things 
yout yourself that you think your 
‘rrespondent would smile about, or 
at might help in solving his prob- 
ms, or because the golden dream 
‘one you both share and are work- 
'g to make come true together ? 
Count how often, in your next let- 
r, you use the word “IT” and try 
balance each one with a “you.” 
ore important think whether your 
ster is one the reader will enjoy. 
How can you write lively, inter- 
ting letters? One way is to de- 
ribe yourself and your affairs in 
-ms.of the other person’s interests. 
'y to find points of contact. Maybe 
u both are in high school, or have 


families that are alike in some ways, 
or perhaps you both enjoy similar 
sports or reading poetry. 

Share your experiences. In 
doing this, be as vivid as possible. 
Instead of, “I’ve been reading all 
afternoon,” say “I’ve been reading 
A. J. Cronin’s A Thing of Beauty 
all afternoon. You might enjoy it.” 
Instead of, “I went shopping,” “I 
bought a brown wool winter coat— 
very smart, | think.” If you’ve just 
painted your room, enclose a color 
swatch. If you’ve bought a new pup 
or car, include a snapshot or sketch. 

Write about positive things when- 
ever possible — those things which 
excite and please you. If some of 
your news must be unpleasant, 
break it as gently and as gallantly 
as you can. And show you expect to 
hear good news in return. Without 
being corny, try to end your letter 
in a way that will leave the reader 
with a smile. 
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What your letters tell about you 


One of the easiest pitfalls to slip 
into when you have a few common 
friends or shared experiences to 
write about is the clever argument. 
A makes some casual comment that 
Stravinsky is for long-hairs; B dis- 
parages rock ’n’ roll, and the battle 
is on. After that, letters aren’t writ- 
ten to strengthen communication, 
but simply so each writer can gloat 
over his own replies. And neither 
A nor B intends to budge an inch. 

At first, the argument may be 
passably logical. Then it descends 
into wisecracks (not too obviously 
intended to hurt), and it ends when 
the person who had at first seemed 
such a promising friend is given up 
as hopelessly stubborn and opinion- 
ated. 

Write simply and naturally. 
To dress up your letters in high- 
toned ornate phrases is as out-of- 
date as grandma’s wedding dress! 
Don’t go to the other extreme either 
so that you sound fresh and smart- 
alecky—but don’t be afraid to be 
human! Remember, as much as is 
possible, to write as you would talk 
to your correspondent 

Just as the appearance of your 
letter is enlivened by crisp station- 
ery and neat writing, so punctuation 
can add interest. Break up too long 
paragraphs into shorter ones, spice 
here and there with question marks, 
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quotations, a dash, or an exclamai 
tion point. 

Questions can be subtly flattering: 
They show you are interested in tud 
other person’s thoughts and ideass 
Besides, a question not only implies 
that you look forward to an early 
reply, it might teach you things yew 
never knew. Shared informaticn 
can be enlightening and rewarding 
to all concerned. 

Writing off for information {& 
public figures, in fact, has become 
so common as to be quite a drait 
on office holders who have no budge; 
to cover their replies. Whenever 
you write asking a favor, you cai 
show your appreciation and cour 
tesy by enclosing a return envelopes 
already stamped and addressed. 

Letters are modern-day m 
acles! Think how easily you cai 
get help by mail, or simply cha 
with someone half way around thi) 
world—and for less than the cost a 
a bus ride across town! 

But if, before you set out form i 
visit in person, you take care % 
brush any loose hairs off yout 
shoulders, and to wipe the dust from 
your shoes, then take thought wher 
you write. Isn’t it worth as mud 
care to make sure the shadow yot 
cast—the portrait you draw by you 
letters—is of the real you? WWV _ 

(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) 
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RIME Minister Nehru and his 

co-workers in the government 
- of India are engaged in work- 
g out their second five-year plan. 
aey want to raise the living stand- 
‘ds of the 400,500,000 people of 
idia, to train them in more produc- 
ve ways of agriculture, to establish 
*eded industries. 
‘In order to have some guarantee 
the success of this plan, the gov- 
ment of India has asked for 
merican aid. The value of such 
d may run up to $300,000,000. 
\After two and one-half months 
ir leaders were still making up 
eir minds! Of course a democracy 
xe ours cannot act so swiftly as a 
mmunist government, but a more 
ynificant reason is that we distrust 
d dislike Nehru. He believes sin- 
rely that the people of India will 
able to work out a democratic 
rm of government, but he cannot 
ways and without question take 


Wr. Wentzel is Director of Publications of The 
‘istian Education Press. This is his fourth in a 
es of news comment columns. 


n headlines and sidelines . . . 


peace enough 
to aid others? 


By Fred D. Wentzel 


the side of the so-called “free peo- 
ples of the world” as over against 
the world dominated by communist 
Russia. 

When it comes to missiles, we 
manage to make up our minds 
quickly. When it comes to foreign 
aid, we are fearful and confused. 
We tend to give economic aid only 
to countries that are lined up with 
us in the cold war. If a country ac- 
cepts our weapons, it may have our 
goods. 

When will we come to see that 
strong democratic governments in 
the newly-emancipated nations of 
Asia and Africa must get enough 
food and houses and assure health 
and education for their people? 
When will we learn to put economic 
aid first and military aid second? 
One bad result of our constantly 
harping on “strength,” by which 
we really mean armed strength, is 
that we have achieved the reputa- 
tion all over the world of being little 
concerned about peace. WWW 


DOriting 
habits 


What are the 
“must-have’s”? 


When is a type-written 
letter improper? 


What about using 
colored ink? 
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Dear Reader: 


It's fun to write a letter you can be proud to 
send. Clean stationery, efficient writing tools, 
and good writing habits are primary ingredients of 
wn attractive, easy-to-read letter. To help you 
seal your best self into the next envelope you 
iddress, here are a few rules of letter-etiquette: 


Plan the spacing of your letter carefully. 
wave generous margins on top, bottom, and sides of 
rour pages, and sufficient space between lines. 

Lt you can't write a straight line, a ruled heavy 
pete paper beneath your stationery will guide you. 


Fine quality stationery will add much to your 
setters’ good looks and is worth the few pennies 
mura you spend for it. For your social jottings you 
ight choose a "personality" paper and use 

Olored ink. For business and formal notes plain 
hite stationery and dark ink is required. Letters 
should never be written in pencil. 


: Use a pen suited to your own particular brand 
bf penmanship. If you have a dainty hand, a fine 
bointed pen will accentuate its prettiness. A 
bypewriter--if you are proficient with it--is a 

poon to both writer and reader and is now considered 
horrect, except for formal invitations and 
Leceptances, letters of sympathy, and thank-yous. 

in type-written letters, always write your signature. 


What are the "must-have's" of every letter? 
Isually the date goes in the upper-righthand corner 
if the first page. For business letters, month, 
jay, and year are essential; personal notes may be 
fore casual. Your address belongs in the upper- 
hight corner of the letter and upper-left of the 
Invelope. The name and address of the receiver 
Jhould be included above the salutation of a busi- 
hess letter. If in doubt, use the salutation, 
MDear,’’ and the conclusion "Sincerely yours.” 


Above all, care is the keystone of a well- 
proomed letter. Take time when you write a line. 


- Sincerely yours, 


Youth 


Dear Mr. Congressman: 


Walkersville, Maryland 


Dear Mr. Congressman: 

I fully realize that you are a very 
busy man and genuinely concerned 
with the affairs of our nation. I feel, 
however, it might be helpful for you 
te have the slant of a young person 
on some of the problems that beset 
us and trouble you, both personally 
and as a representative of the 
people. 

There are many young people 
who are thinking and talking in the 
general vein in which this letter is 
written, but who have not taken the 
time to contact you, which is unfair 
to you and niullifies the results of 
their thinking. 

There is a great to-do about com- 
munism and how we can combat it. 
This certainly is right, though the 
battle is expensive and time-consum- 
ing. This step should be taken, but 
there is an additional step which 
MUST be taken if we are to con- 


A prize-winning letter 


tinue as a great power. God grani 
that we do! 

There must be an increased dedi 
cation by the American people te : 
our way of life—not by just a few 
when it is convenient or when the - 
weather is right, but a ’round-the 
clock job every day of the year—se 
the people of the world will know 
and can see that the followers of 
“this way” are really different. This 
is even more time-consuming and 
more expensive, but the results are 
so satisfying and so worthwhile. It 
has truly been said that a nation 
will die that cannot produce Sons | 
willing to die for her. 

Lincoln once stated that a nation’ 
could not exist half slave and half 
free. We are somewhat in the same 
situation today; for although there 
are equal rights for all before the 
law, they most certainly do not ex-: 
ist in our everyday lives. There are 
all too many instances where a petay 
son’s race, creed, or color rather 
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by Richard M. Smith . 
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an ability determines whether or 
ot he gets the job. We are con- 
Bred about this, and through the 
nited Christian Youth Movement 
ad similar organizations, we are 
ing something about it. 

‘The leadership and support of 
en like you have been of invalu- 
ole assistance in our efforts. We 
Bow progress is slow, but the inter- 
ts supporting these barriers cling 
| aciously to their positions. They 


e blind to real world problems 


nere America is having trouble 


ling a democracy which is not 
racticed in its entirety at home. 


nese problems abroad will con- 
ue to exist until we replace tolera- 
on with understanding and hatred 
id bigotry with Christian love. 

Alcoholism is another problem 
nich gives youth great concern. 
ae figures on increased consump- 
n of alcoholic beverages are as- 
umding. There are many reasons 
en for this increase; but if it is 


to stop, there must be a determina- 
tion on the part of each person to 
STOP using alcohol after knowing 
the danger based on facts. The liq- 
uor interests — strong, wealthy, 
powerful — have been successfully 
selling the American people the Big 
Lie—to relax is to take a high ball, 
to be socially acceptable is to take 
a drink, to have a good time is to 
take a bottle of beer. These inter- 
ests fail to show that the last picture 
of “The Man of Distinction” shows 
him in the proverbial gutter as “A 
Man of Extinction.” Sure, everyone 
knows that one drink doesn’t hurt. 
That’s what the alcoholic said too— 
until it was too late. Many immoral 
and dangerous situations are created 
when alcohol weakens man’s judg- 
ment and plays havoc with his abil- 
ity to make decisions. 

Our democracy, although based 
on the will of the people, has been 
carried forward by our leaders — 
men who have not only had a strong 


A former national stewardship essay contest winner copped 
second place honors in the 1957 Citizenship contest sponsored 
by the International Society of Christian Endeavor. Seventeen- 
year-old Richard Smith is a member of Glade Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Walkersville, Md., where he is active in 
youth work and sings in the choir. He is also president of 
Walkersville’s interdenominational Youth Council. 
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Dear Mr. Congressman: 


belief in our form of government, 
but who have also had a firm con- 
viction that they are above all wit- 
nesses for their God. The chaplain’s 
opening prayer does not guarantee 
Congress a Christian outlook. It 
takes the dedication of a God-fear- 
ing man with a determination to get 
these many difficult jobs completed. 
He must never sacrifice right for ex- 
pediency. He must forsake the so- 
called “free gifts” and resist strong 
convincing pressures. Perhaps all 
that you do will not benefit me or 
my friends, but if it benefits man- 
kind, then I know you are right. 
We must replace the Pinckney be- 
lief of “America right or wrong” 
with “Mankind right, regardless.” 
Naturally, this business of Chris- 
tian witnessing not only applies to 
our leaders but also to me, and to 
all youth, to all people, to all citi- 
zens of this great democracy. Only 
_as I dedicate myself under God to 
the task of being a Grade A citizen, 
willing to work and sacrifice myself 
for these principles, can I hope or 
should I expect them to be realized. 


Frankly, we'd like to know what a lad skiing down a snowy 
hillside has to do with an issue of a magazine whose main 
theme this week is writing letters. First, being able to ski 
down a hill like our cover boy is something worth writing 
home about. Second, more of us ought to more vigorously 
put ourselves into our letters like this lad is in his skiing. 
Finally, isn't it a relief to see a photo of a man on our cover 
after a succession of photogenic cover girls? (Cover photo 
by H. Armstrong Roberts.) 


America is and has been blessed 
with great and revered leaders, bus) 
our country moves forward on ind | 
viduals. Only as my idealism and 
the idealism of 170 million other: 
Americans glows, just so bright »j 
America a beacon to the downtrod- 
den of the world. This government) 
really is my government and is justs 
as good or as bad as I deserve. 
The youth of America are in 
formed, concerned, ready, able and) 
willing to go. We are waiting for 
the green light, not to take over but 
to help to do the job. | 
You have been very kind and pa* 
tient to read this long letter, and I 
guess it all boils down to the fact 
that the more of “us” we put ini 
U. S. to help her retain her great- 
ness, the more of “I”? must be ini 
Christ. As we follow the ideals o 
Christ and practice his principles 
we just naturally become better citi~ 
zens, determined to make conditio 
here, there, and everywhere better 

for mankind. 
Sincerely yours, 


Richard Marvin Smith 


tt work in the church... . 


e You belong 


—so what? 


people in our churches face 
confirmation and church 
aembership during Holy Week and 


entecost. Questions come to mind 


T HIS TIME of year many young 


‘emanding answers: “Does it mat- 
ler if I join the Church? What is 
he Church anyway? Why all this 
‘astruction? What does it mean to 
‘e confirmed ?” 

* You have prepared faithfully. You 
‘ave learned something of the his- 
pry, the teaching and the life of 
ne Church. You entered the class 
‘ith questions and uncertainties. 
‘ome of your questions have been 
mswered. New questions have 
‘risen, You’re confused—but on a 
figher level! 

i As you look to the day itself when 
‘ou will take the vows of church 
nembership for yourself, there’s a 
ense of mystery and of wonder. It 
} a day of solemn promise and 
‘oble intention as you accept Christ 


ad His Church for yourself. Before 
1 


‘Mr. Powers is Secretary of Young People’s Work 
' the Division of Christian Education (Congrega- 
‘nal Christian Churches). 

| 
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: to the church 


By Edward A. Powers 


this you were a spectator. Now the 
Church’s life and story is your life 
and story. 

Be assured —the event we call 
joining the church or confirmation 
is one of the most important of your 
life. You have now decided some- 
thing of the spirit and the way in 
which you will live your life. You 
have said, “I want to belong to this 
fellowship which is the Church.” 

You have confirmed (made-firm) 
the faith and convictions of your 
family or your community. You 
have made the Christian faith your 
own. 

People will expect more from you 
for your having taken the vow of 
Christian discipleship. But you have 
not taken the vow alone. The whole 
church stands with you as you stand 
before Christ’s altar. For the Church 
is the family of God and joining the 
Church is a “family affair.” As you 
take your vows, those of us who are 
already members renew ours. We 
are grateful for your faith for it 
confirms our own. vVvVYV 
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RELIGION IN stamps... 


a fIGht FoR RELIGIOU, 


IsTORY books have little to say 
H about the Flushing Remon- 

strance of 1657. The United 
States government, however, thinks 
the document important enough to 
issue a three-cent postage stamp 
commemorating its 300th anniver- 
sary. 

Aptly described as the “origin of 
religious freedom in America,” the 
Remonstrance was a protest drawn 
up on December 27, 1657, by 31 
citizens of the colonial town of 
Flushing, Long Island, New York. 
The signers were objecting to an 
edict by the Dutch governor of New 
Amsterdam, Peter Stuyvesant, which 
banned Quakers. 

Contrary to popular belief, there 
was little religious tolerance during 
the early American colonization pe- 
riod. Although settlers came to the 
Western hemisphere because they 
wanted to worship in their own way, 
they were not generally willing to 
extend this privilege to those with 
differing beliefs. 

The Flushing Remonstrance rep- 
resents the first time that colonists 
demanded religious liberty as a mat- 
ter of lawful right—not for them- 
selves—but for others. 
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Before being championed by — 
the Society of © 
Friends, or Quakers, had met a very — 


Flushing citizens, 


rude reception in the northern col- 


enies. Several Quakers were hanged — 


in Massachusetts for refusing to give 
up their “heretical” ideas. 


When their Boston-bound ship 


was blown off course, a group of pi- 
ous Quaker missionaries under Rob- 
ert Hodgson came to New Nether- 


lands. Gov. Stuyvesant was already — 


under strong criticism from leaders 
of the established Dutch Reformed 
Church for allowing a party of 29 


Jews and a number of Baptists and — 
Hodg- © 
son’s fiery preaching of pacifism 
and his refusal to remove his hat 


Mennonites into the colony. 


and do honors to the flag furthered — 
dissension. He was sire and — 
publicly flogged; his life spared only 
by the tearful plea of Gov. Stuy-— 
vesant’s sister. 
tion against the Quakers. 


The townsmen of Flushing, a_ 


hardy and independent lot, had 


been guaranteed “freedom of con-— 
by the Dutch West India ~ 
Company when the town was estab-_ 
Therefore, they 


were justifiably indignant when at — 


science” 


lished in 1645. 


Stuyvesant took ac-— 


‘ 
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BERLY 


BY Glenn 0. Everett 


.. time 1657 a placard was 
osted in the square banning the 
abominable sect known as Ouse 
fe.” 
By lamplight that night they gath- 
red in the home of Edward Hart, 
local farmer, and prepared a 
rongly-worded protest to Gov. 
ae 
’ “Honourable Sir,” they declared, 
you have been pleased to send unto 
5 a... prohibition that we should 
foe receive .. . Quakers. . . . For 
ar part, we cannot condemn them 
this case, neither can we stretch 
1 


4t our hands against them, to pun- 
h, banish, or persecute them . 

Te desire not to judge lest we be 
pied, neither to condemn lest we 
= condemned, but rather let every 
| an stand or fall to his own Master. 
h“We are bounde by the Law,” 
4ey continued, “to doe good unto 
1 men, ppecially those of the 
pusehold of faith . . . The law of 
bve, peace, and liberty extends 
even) to Jews, Turks, and Egyp- 
ans, as they are considered sons 
f Adam... .” 

‘The document continues in the 
“me vein speaking strongly for re- 
zious freedom under God. It was 


signed by 31 citizens, led by the 
bold hand of Tobias Feake, the sher- 
iff. 

Two days later Sheriff Feake per- 
sonally delivered the Remonstrance 
to Gov. Stuyvesant in New Amster- 
dam. The governor flew into a rage 
and promptly clamped Feake into 
jail, stripping him of his office. 
Other leaders were arrested, includ- 
ing Hart, writer of the protest. 

Ultimately all were released after 
being forced to apologize to Stuy- 
vesant. The governor refused to 
withdraw his decree against the 
Quakers and, outwardly, the Re- 
monstrance seemed to have been a 
failure. But it proved to be the 
spark that set off an unquenchable 


fire. vvvY 
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with this letter... 


A Czech teenager 
16 


stirs his homeland 


The Creator Is Laughing 


Commentary by Paul Bock 


editor of a communist newspaper a let- 
ter that is critical of government philos- 
ophy and policies. 

Yet last summer a 17-year-old Christian 
youth in Czechoslovakia did just that. 
Obeying a strong urge to express himself 
on the subject of religion and its rela- 
tion to peace, Peter Lippert wrote to the 
editor of the communist youth paper en- 
titled Mlada Fronta (The Young Front). 
In his letter Peter said that God was laugh- 
ing at the feverish human efforts for peace 
among people who ignore him, the source 
of all life and peace. He begged the editor 
to publish his writing. In fact, he offered 
the editor his month’s salary if he would 
do so. 

So earnest was his plea that the editor 
published his letter and invited the paper’s 
readers to send in their comments. 

The headline was: “The Creator is laugh- 
ing. .. . What will you answer to Peter 
Lippert?” 

The response was immediate. Letters 
started pouring in from readers. In the 
succeeding three issues the editor published 
50 of them, including both those for and 
against religion. However, he used only 
excerpts from the letters favoring religion 
while using quite a number of complete 


[’ ISN'T WISE for a person to write to the 
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The Creator Is Laughing 


letters from those who are in oppo- 
sition. 

In the final issue of the series, the 
editor pointed out that they could 
not publish the more than 300 let- 
ters which had been received. There- 
fore, he would summarize them and 
give his views about them. 

Meanwhile, this newspaper dis- 
cussion was arousing wide interest 
throughout the country. The Sun- 
day editions in which this discussion 
appeared were sold as soon as they 
hit the newsstands. A letter by a 
teenager had set the whole country 
talking. Peter also received letters 
sent to his home address — some 
from people ridiculing him, some 
from other Christian youth com- 
mending him for his courage. 

Of the 300 letters sent to the edi- 
tor, about half were against religion 
and half were for it. Following is a 
sample of the letters against relig- 
ion: 

“My children are growing up 
happily — without any faith in a 
higher power. They know that what- 
ever they need, their mother and 
dad will provide for them; they 
know what fatherland, dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and the party 
mean. They know about the fight 
for peace, and hate with their child- 
ish souls the imperialists and fas- 
cists who killed their grandpa.” 


Mr. Bock is a campus minister at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. His wife 
formerly made her home in Czechoslovakia. 
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A group of teen-age girls wrote 
the following letter in support of re- 
ligion: 

“We fully agree with what Peter: 
Lippert said, because it really is not 
enough to call only ‘Long live: 
peace. If all people understood 
what love for one’s neighbor means. | 
there would be no wars. If people: 
loved each other as Christ showed | 
us how to love, if they tried to un- : 
derstand each other, then there 
would be a paradise on earth.” 

The remarkable thing about this 3 
letter is that it came from a collec. - 
tive of girls in an industrial train- 
ing program. The dormitories of | 
these collectives are virtually sealed | 
off from religious influence. On Sun- - 
day mornings obligatory programs 
are held there to keep youth away 
from church. Ministers and priests : 
are not allowed entrance. 

In the final issue of the news- - 
paper series, the editor summarized | 
the letters and gave his comments. | 
He said that he recognized that re- 
ligion is still a vital force for many 
people, and that it has a construe- 
tive contribution to make to moral- « 
ity, peace, etc. But he went to great ! 
pains to point out that someday in} 
the future religion would not be: 
necessary at all. Its place would be : 
taken by a communistic humanism. | 

We will achieve brotherhood and | 
peace, he said, not by a return to’ 
God, but by a new confidence in 
ourselves. 


a | 


“We need to have faith,” he 
dded, “in the ability, activity and 
itiative of man and in his develop- 
ent into a beautiful, noble life here 
1 earth, rid of exploitation, super- 
ition, material and moral misery.” 
In his writing he echoed the com- 
unistic view that religion is old- 
ishioned and that any red-blooded 
suth would reject it and turn to a 
rile faith such as that offered by 
ommunism. 

_In the newspaper the communist 
litor had the last word. But in the 
Bole as a whole there were large 
ambers who believed, as Peter Lip- 
ert did, that man’s problem of self- 
hness and greed will not be solved 
7 a change of government and eco- 
omics alone but that it is so deep- 
oted that it can be changed only 
rough the power of God. 

After nine years of communism, 
e church membership and atten- 
ice in both Catholic and Protes- 
nt churches are just as high as 
fore. Some have left the church 
‘cause it is not popular to belong 
it others have taken their place— 
cluding youth who have been edu- 
ted and confirmed in the church. 
sspite its many limitations, the 
urch carries on. 

And in the church are many peo- 
> who, like Peter Lippert, find it 
re important to be faithful than 


be successful. VVY 


Pen Pals 


—Goodwill by mail 


You can be an international 
ambassador of goodwill without 
going any farther from home 
than your nearest mailbox. By 
writing to a pen pal in another 
country, you can do wonders in 
helping others to get to know 
you and your country. And in 
turn, you will have a person-to- 
person acquaintance with that 
particular person’s homeland. 


Here are some organizations 
through which you can get such 
friends: 


International Friendship 
League, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Bos- 


_ ton 8, Mass. (choice of 67 coun- 


tries, sponsored by the State De- 
partment). Send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with your 
request. 


Student Forum on Interna- 
tional Relations, P.O. Box 733, 
San Francisco, Calif. (recognized 
by UNESCO). Send ten cents 
for each name and address. 


The English Speaking Union, 
the Pen Friends Division, 19 E. 
54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
(Great Britain only). State age 
and one or two hobbies; no 
charge. 


Youth of All Nations, Inc., 16 
St. Luke’s Place, New York 14, 
N. Y. Send a nickel and a self- 
addressed and stamped long en- 
velope. 
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mal Gallery of 


“The Apostle Paul” by Rembrandt 


Letter to the Romans 


By Gustave ‘H. Godrank 


F YOU were to turn back the 
pages of history 19 centuries you 
would find the Apostle Paul in 
e city of Corinth, a seaport me- 
opolis approximately 50 miles west 
f Athens. Some months earlier he 
ad promised his friends there that 
e would return for an extended 
eisurely visit. Having completed six 
r seven years of incessant mission- 
ry work he traveled to Corinth 
here one or two delegates from 
ach of the large churches of the 
irea were to join him. Together 
ey would take a collection for 
eedy Christians in Palestine to the 
ity of Jerusalem when the naviga- 
ion season opened in the spring. 
While Paul is waiting for spring 
about 57 A. D.) he begins plan- 
ing his next extensive missionary 
ampaign. He had visited most of 
e major cities between Thessalon- 
ca and Jerusalem and now intends 
» travel to Europe, especially Spain. 
‘his means that his headquarters 
hould be moved from Antioch 
> Rome. Hence he wants to intro- 


Dr. Todrank is Instructor in Philosophy and Re- 
gion at Colby College, Waterville, Me. This is 
is ae in a series of three columns on books of 
ie Bible. 
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duce himself to the Romans, preach 
the gospel there, and seek their sup- 
port for the new enterprise. With 
this multiple purpose in mind he 
composes his letter to the Romans. 


The resultant letter is one of 
Paul’s most significant writings. For 
the first time in his missionary ca- 
reer he had sufficient leisure to write 
a more or less comprehensive state- 
ment of his religious beliefs. The 
key to the understanding of Romans 
is Paul’s conception of the place of 
the Christ in the salvation of man. 
This may be outlined briefly as fol- 
lows: 

In the beginning man was created 
in the image of God for the purpose 
of having eternal fellowship with 
him. Man not only desired this fel- 
lowship but was capable of it. But 
in the fall of Adam all men fell un- 
der the influence of sin. The flesh of 
every man became the host for this 
external demonic power, which re- 
duced man to bondage when it en- 
tered into his life. The unfortunate 
result was that man became divided 
within himself, against his brothers, 
and estranged from God. The ques- 
tion arose naturally, “How is man 
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Romans 


to be saved from this perilous con- 
dition?” At this point the work of 
the Christ becomes all-important. 

The Christ provides salvation for 
man in two ways primarily. First, 
he defeats the demonic powers of 
sin. Being completely obedient to 
the will of God, he does not consent 
to sin, and in living the sinless life 
he breaks the bondage of sin. Sec- 
ondly, not only is man a slave to sin, 
he is a transgressor of the law. As 
transgressor he stands condemned 
before God. The Christ, through his 
sacrificial death, atones for man’s 
sin and makes possible the justice 
and forgiveness of God. 

Paul’s letter to the Romans has 
guided and inspired every genera- 
tion. Furthermore, there is much in 
Romans that should guide and in- 
spire youth today. But the fact re- 
mains that if the key to the under- 
standing of Romans is Paul’s inter- 
pretation of the place of Christ in 
man’s salvation, this basic question 
arises: “Does Paul’s gospel of sal- 
vation provide the necessary blue- 
print for youth today ?” Some young 
people answer with an emphatic af- 
firmative while others answer with 
an equally emphatic negative. Since 
space here is limited and since the 
reasons for the affirmative answer 
are fairly obvious, comment will be 
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restricted to several problems whic: 
seem to suggest a negative answer Ls 
young people. 

First, Paul’s conception of salva-, 
tion assumes there was a “fall” ef. 
man, yet there is no reason to be- 
lieve such a fall actually took place. 
The Hebrew word “adam” means: 
man. Does this not suggest that the 
garden of Eden story should not be 
taken literally? Moreover, how cati 
one, as Jeremiah asked seven cen- 
turies earlier, inherit guilt if he is: 
responsible only for his own sin?’ 
In what possible way can a just God. 
hold the child responsible for the 
sin of a parent? 

Secondly, the sacrificial deat 
of Jesus seems essential for Paul. Hf 
ene assumes that salvation involves 
a new relationship with God, how 
does the death of Jesus establish the 
desired relationship? If one knows: 
what that relationship is and can 
establish it without the sacrifice, as 
Jeremiah suggests, then some would 
say that the death of Christ is not 
essential to man’s salvation. But 
many cannot hold belief. 

These seem to be a few questions 
young people ask when they study; 
Romans. Can you consider them 
adequately and still answer the orig-. 
inal question in the affirmative? 
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e The time will come, 
z and soon I hope, when 
Brotherhood Week will 
e be a reminder, not of 
ee the presence of discrimi- 
: nation in our midst, but 
e of its eradiction. 
: , —Bernard Baruch 
6 


fou've got to be taught to hate If you want to live the 
| the American way, 


speak out against preju- 


dice. —Bob Hope 


Believe that you are a 
brother to all men and 
“yw NoT SURE- Sa: 3 that all men are brothers 
BUT I THINK IT j , to you. You'll like your- 
WAS SOMETHING fee li self better if you do. 


H K be oa . 
Tee ee. , scene lf / e —Dinah Shore 


3) NATIONAL Cones : 
: CHRISTIANS AND Joe OF } If you really believe 


es in the brotherhood of 
man, and you want to 
come into its fold, you’ve 
got to let everyone else 
in too. 

—Oscar Hammerstein IT 


Courtesy Oakland (Calif.) Tribune The opportunity to 
. practice brotherhood 
és presents itself every time 

you meet a human be- 
z ing. —Jane Wyman 
® 
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Buildings 
for Brotherhood | 


HEREVER IT GOES, the YMCu 

puts Christianity into praq 
tice. Operating in 76 countries, tail 
“Y” educates illiterate childrex 
aids refugees, fights delinquency 
teaches under-privileged boys 
trade, and demonstrates hygiene. 1 | 
some countries, “Y’’ buildings nee 
repair or replacement. Several hay 
been destroyed by war. This mont) 
the YMCA will launch a 16-million 
dollar campaign—called “Building 
for Brotherhood”—to build an esti 
mated 110 new YMCA’s throughoy 
the world. About five million doy 
Ethiopia: Baseball is the first or- !2%S, it is planned, will be raised i 


ganized sport many of these boys in the United States and Canada. 
Addis Ababa have ever played. 


Mexico: YMCA teaches bee-keep 


Burma: The YMCA is the only or- 
ganization in Burma which teaches ing, raises hens, and breeds pigs i 
swimming by modern methods. an effort to raise farm standards. 
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»rea: In Seoul YMCA members 
serate a redistribution service of 
lets stolen by pickpockets but re- 


rned voluntarily. 
i 


Nest YMCA _ boys _ prepare 
Jermany: balloons carrying mes- 
ages of goodwill for “aerial assault” 
teross Iron Curtain. 


ong Kong: In the city of refu- 
es, women learn crafts to help 
pplement their meager incomes. 


Italy: A YMCA boys’ self-govern- 
ing club thrives in  Siderno, a 
poverty-stricken town threatened by 
communism. 


Does absence 
make the heart 


erow fonder? 


Question: A few weeks ago a boy 
I had come to admire very much left 
town on a long trip with his family. 
Before he went away he faithfully 
promised to write me every day. 
When no letters came, I felt hurt. 
My family has tried to kid me out 
of the gloom, but they just hurt 
more. 

I’m 14 and in the last half year 
I have liked this boy very much. 
We were quite happy going places 
together. Every day in school he 
sent me a note telling me how much 
| meant to him. The evening before 
he left he said he loved me and 
would miss me very much. This was 
when he promised to write every 
day. And then not even a card came 
to say he was all right and enjoying 
the trip. 

I had given other friends up for 
this boy and I was really out of cir- 
culation. As | talked the situation 
over with an older friend, an idea 
came to me about love: maybe you 
can wish yourself into believing it is 
love, but distance and separation 
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will soon show whether it is or not, 

One question still bothers me, 
Why did this boy tell me he lovee 
me so much if he did not really be: 
lieve it in his heart? If I had know 
that he did not mean what he was 
saying to me, I would never have let 
him see how much I liked him. .. . 

ANSWER: You certainly raise a 
difficult question. First of all, is the 
average boy inclined to make be: 
lieve he loves a girl and then forget 
her as soon as she is out of sight? 
Seldom are boys this forgetful, even 
though they may pretend to be. Yel 
a girl cannot always be sure jus! 
what a boy means when he says, “4 
love you.” 

Such words may simply reflect 3 
boy’s own deeper desire to feel lovee 
and valued—particularly by an at 
tractive girl. You might try to gues: 
what he really is thinking at the 
moment. But the boy himself migh 
not clearly understand all of his feel 
ings. What he says may be tru 
then. But words are seldom able t 
convey real feelings and desire 


®@ «clinical psychologist 

with special interest 

in youth and their problems 
| 


{ 


@ «a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


: 
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Bout true personal affection. 

This boy probably tried to put the 
icest words he knew to the music 
nat seemed to well up in his heart. 
Perhaps you heard music, too, just 
nen.) Of course, he told you he 
ywved you—and would remember to 
‘rite you when he was away. You 
oped he would say this. . . . And 
ou wanted to believe his words be- 
ause they matched your own feel- 
igs. They made all the world seem 
ght to you at the moment. 

When no letters arrived you be- 
an to wonder whether any words of 
ve can be trusted. But this one 
tuation hardly covers the whole 
ory of love. Young people are apt 
confuse mild infatuation that soon 
ides with time and distance, for the 
ore lasting affection that has 
urdy roots in mutual understand- 
and desires. Only the real thing 
ill survive the tests of time and 
paration, yet at the moment, one 
ight seem just as genuine as the 


her. AA A 
(Copyright 1954. All rights reserved.) 


“Today we’re supposed to start 
a study of the journeys of the 
apostle Paul.” 
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Town Leaders Warn 
Against "Hate Mail" 


Religious and civic leaders in Ar- 
lington, Va., have sent a letter to 
high school seniors in that commu- 
nity designed to counteract repeated 
“hate mail” which the students have 
received from racial segregationist 
groups. 

The letter, signed by nine Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
leaders, urged the students to learn 
to “think for themselves” and recog- 
nize the danger which prejudice 
poses to a democracy. 

“Dear Senior,” the letter said, 
“Since you have during this year 
received through the mails certain 


YFers of St. Paul’s Church, 
Oshkosh, Wis., gave a U.S. 
flag to the new Moon Beach 
Camp in northern 
Wisconsin. 


B. H. Romanowski 
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controversial materials from outside 
sources, some of them anonymous} 
we are prompted to call attention ‘a 
the distorted character of much 
this material and to the dangers im: 
plicit in the approach it represents: 
We have a deep concern,” the letter 
continued, “for maintaining a goco 
community in which we can live to 
gether in mutual harmony and re 
spect. We deplore the attitude o% 
those groups which instead of prox 
moting this spirit, encourage attil 
tudes of hatred and passion.” The 
letter challenged students “to stana 
up for human decency, fair play ana 
respect for law,” and offered aici 
and resource material in the area ok 
human relations. 
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hurch Youth Hold 


»ys' Parliament 


than 100 young men repre- 
nting six denominations in On- 
rio, Canada, assembled in Belle- 
lle, Ont., for the 37th session of a 
ique institution—the Ontario 
der Boys’ Parliament. The assem- 


y of young men is sponsored by 


{ ° ° . . 
e interdenominational Ontario 


yuncil of Christian Education and 
dedicated to promoting boys’ 
rk. Patterned after a formal par- 
mentary house, the pint-size legis- 
lure comes complete with all the 
ippings used in the Canadian par- 
ment in Ottawa. The boys’ gov- 
nment includes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
nor, a Premier, opposition leaders, 


A sports parade opened an “Olympiad” for UN soldiers who, for 

over a year, have been helping maintain peace and quiet in the 

Middle Eastern area. Some 240 athletes took part in the event 
held on the Gaza airstrip. 


' and various cabinet ministers. A 


fund-raising program to aid boys’ 
work in Ontario was steered through 
the legislative machinery of the par- 
liament. Theme of the assembly was 


“Make Christ’s Way Your Way.” 


Antarctica Chaplains 
Cover 2500 Miles 


Two Navy chaplains stationed at 
the South Pole reported that they 
have travelled over 2500 miles to 
conduct religious services for per- 
sonnel scattered over the stretches of 
the Antarctica. Catholic and Prot- 
estant services have been held in 
chapels, tents, garages, and even in 
a crevasse 40 feet below the surface 
of the ice. 
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What do youth pray for 
most? This question was asked re- 
cently of 1000 high school young 
people. More than half said they 
prayed most often for peace. The 
second most popular reason for 
prayers was to help others who were 
in trouble. 

The results of this survey were 
used in preparing Youth at Prayer, 
a vest-pocket size book published by 
The Upper Room. The book is 
aimed to provide prayers for youth 
that will help them develop their 


Tricks for two 


Three Lions Photo 
Ticklish business is to remove the 


feather from one’s brow without 
moving head or wrinkling the brow. 
Just blow. 
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own prayer life. Included .in ih 
book are prayers for such situation 
as going to a party, taking an @& 
amination, leaving home for schoo 
before going on a date. 

Youth at Prayer sells for 75 cent 
each and six dollars per dozen. 

The Protestant segment ¢ 
NBC’s public service program 
“Frontiers of Faith,” is currentll 
being heard on Sundays at 1:4 

m. (EST). This present series € 
dramatic programs is based on th 
lives of individuals who, under th 
Spirit of God, have moved us for 
ward in education, social jus 
and human freedom. 

February 16— “Massacre,” th 
story of Bishop Henry Whipple 
frontier missionary, and his influ 
ence on Indian Service reform dus 
ing and after the Civil War. 

February 23—*“A Time to Fight, 
how John Peter Muhlenberg left ht 
pulpit to become an officer in thi 
Revolutionary War. 

March 2—“Roger Williams an 
Mary,” an adaptation of a new pla 
by Albert Johnson on the foundé 
tions of religious freedom in Amex 
ica. 

March 9—“Above All Liberties, 
episodes from the life of England’ 
great poet and author, John Miltor 

March 16—“Man of Twi 
Worlds,” from the life of Henr 
Drummond, Scottish evangelist wh 
led the 19th century discussions 6 
the relationships between science 
and religion, 


Setting the stage 
for a big 
conference 


(\HE FIRST mass meeting open to all members of the new United Church 
} of Christ will be held next summer on the campus of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., August 19-22. More than 5000 adult and youth 
legates from all sections of the country are expected to attend the 1958 
itional Conference on Christian Education. 
No limit is placed upon the number of delegates from any one church. 
fact, each church is urged to send a “team” of workers. There will be 
ined and informal activities for all delegates no matter what their local 
sponsibilities in Christian education. 
For young people 15 years old and older, there will be morning study 
oups tackling such problems as “The Bible Speaks to Youth,” “Dating 
tys,’ “Fit to Be Tied?”, “Job or Vocation ?”, “Your Family and You,” 
d “Youth, the Church and the Atomic Age.” Special sessions for youth 
> being planned for the afternoons. And evening sessions in the massive 
asic Hall are being planned for the entire conference. 
For further information and application blanks, write to the National 
nference Committee, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


| 
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A teen prayer... 


for Christian grace 


fee ee and merciful Father, 
Thou hast given us a new commandment, 
_ that we should love one another ; 
also 
Give us the grace to fulfill it. 
Make us gentle, courteous, and forbearing; 
Direct our lives, so that we may look each to the good 
of the other in word and in deed; 
Hallow our relationships by the blessing of thy spirit. 
In Christ’s name we pray. 


Amen 


Reprinted from Power and 
Strength by Harold Peters 
Schultz. The Christian Edu- 
cation Press. 


